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EDITORIALS 


NEGLECTING THE —By and large the can- 
INTERNATIONAL FAIRS ning industry has learned 

that a great amount of 
favorable publicity can be obtained by participation in state 
fairs. Most of the maior State Associations, and some of the 
smaller ones, now make an exhibit at the state fair a regular 
part of their publicity program, and this is fitting. 


The development and expansion of trade fairs in various 
countries of Europe, however, represent a trade opportunity 
that up till now has been seemingly all but overlooked by the 
canning industry. A good example isthe recent, now famous 
Moscow Fair, where the United States apparently sought to 
show the Russian people the superior products responsible for 
the highest standard of living in the world. How this could be 
done without showing and cutting quality canned foods is an 
unsolved mystery. We presume then some canned foods were 
shown, but in the millions of lines of publicity in this country, 
the closest reference to these American staples that this 
writer could find was one referring to a “juice bar”. 


By the time these lines are read the International Fair in 
Cologne, West Germany, will be underway. That exhibit, 
sponsored by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, will have 
as its theme “Quality Foods from the Farms of America”. The 
exhibit is part of USDA’s continuing program to expand 
foreign markets for U. S. farm products. 


Included in the 18,000 square foot exhibit will be a modern 
demonstration kitchen to show fair visitors the many ways of 
preparing U. S. foods, and a full time staff will furnish infor- 
mation about the commodities displayed. It seems hardly 
possible, under the circumstances, that canned foods will be 
omitted, but again there was no mention of them as such in 
an August release of USDA. Here is the paragraph in that 
release describing the products to be displayed: 


“Commodities to be displayed will be soy beans and soy 
bean products, frozen packaged foods, fruits and fruit prod- 
ucts, wheat and wheat products, and rice and honey.. Samples 
of doughnuts, fruit juice, and toasted soy beans will be given 
away, and samples of cooked poultry will be sold.” 


“The Federal Republic of Germany in recent years”, says 
USDA “has been the third largest foreign market for U. S. 
farm products. It took over $722 million worth in 1958 (the 
22 just about represents the take in canned foods).” 


With this in mind, then, it becomes apparent that the in- 
dustry can well afford to take a long hard look at possibilities 
involved in these various European fairs another year, In 
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this instance, it seems relatively certain that the industry will 
hear more about the possibilities for Dr. Wilbur A. Gould, 
Professor of Horticulture at Ohio State University and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Ohio Canners & Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, who will serve as technical food consultant to the ex- 
hibit managers. Inasmuch as Dr. Gould has been largely re- 
sponsible for outstanding canned foods exhibits at the Ohio 
State Fair, his report on returning home should be most 
interesting. 


Incidentally, it should be added that some 25 Canadian food 
manufacturers have joined forces with the Department of 
Trade and Commerce to exhibit canned peaches, pears, fruit 
cocktail, cherries, apricots, corn, green and wax beans, frozen 
fruits and vegetables, among other products, at Cologne. 


TIN CAN CELEBRATION —Nineteen Sixty being the 

M@ One Hundred and Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the development of the tin can, and the can 
companies being among the Nation’s foremost advocates of a 
strong public relations program, it goes without saying that 
the Nation will hear a great deal within the next several 
months about the mighty but little tin can. At a special kick 
off press conference his week, editors had a preview of the 
things that are to come. Del Johnson, well known to this 
industry for his development of the “Canned Foods Mer- 
chandiser” is chairman of the Public Relations Committee of 
the Can Manufacturers Institute, who will, of course, spark- 
plug the publicity of this event. He told the editors it will be 
a sincere and genuine celebration—“a birthday party with no 
admission fee and no vendors allowed near the house”. At the 
same time, he stated, that if anyone for his own good reason 
elects to tie-in, “we shall be delighted”. George Anderson of 
Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy, who needs no introduction here, said 
that the historical heritage which will be spotlighted, will 
add to consumer appreciation, not only of the can-protected 
product, but to an added appreciation of the containers by the 
customers of the can manufacturing industry. 


In the years following the development of the can, and 
especially during these past several years, can manufacturers 
have developed many new industry customers. Even so, our 
own basic industry, which grew out of the same, still 
accounts for more than half of all the tin cans produced, and 
that blood relationship is hardly expected to diminish in the 
years to come. With that in mind CMI can expect hearty co- 
operation from individual canning companies, industry groups, 
and this publication. Some of the points brought out in a 
CMI brochure soon to be released, appear on another page of 
this issue. 
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ANNIVERSARY 


Brochure to Commemorate 
Metal Can Sesquicentennial 


Can Manufacturers Institute has prepared a history of the metal 
can and its 150 years of service to man commemorating the anni- 
versary of the metal can industry in 1960. 


“Somebody once called America a tin 
can civilization. Proudly it is and the 
world is following suit. The 115 millions 
of cans that Americans use every day in 
the year play a vital role in making our 
way of life what it is: the highest stand- 
ard of living in the world; a long life ex- 
pectancy based on good nutrition; in- 
creased leisure and convenience; good 
grooming. From the most individual 
whim to the nation-wide needs of military 
preparedness, America relies on the most 
humble of commodities—the tin can.”— 
Quote is from a soon to be released 
brochure commemorating the 15th anni- 
versary of the Metal Can Industry. 


The brochure entitled; “The History of 
the Metal Can and its 150 Years of Ser- 
vice To Man” also points out “in 1958 the 
can manufacturing industry turned out 
about 42 billion cans amounting to 1.7 
billion dollars worth of business. When 
you add to that the fact that can manu- 
facturers are the steel industry’s third 
largest customer, exceeded only by the 
automobile and construction industries, 
and when you complete the picture by 
taking into account the vast numbers of 
people employed by and the total sales 
volume of the more than 135 industries 


which fill those cans with some 2,500 
different products, you get at least an 
idea of the wide-spread importance of 
the tin can in the American economy. 

“The key to the success of the can 
manufacturing industry as a whole can 
be found in the words ‘active cooperation’ 
—cooperation implemented by continuing 
research and based on a very small but 
very mightly thing: the unbreakable, un- 
beatable, economical tin can. 


NEW INDUSTRIES 


“The promising future of the can 
manufacturing industry is being trig- 
gered by that same key. Can manu- 
facturers are constantly on the lookout 
for new industries to serve. A recent 
example of this has been the drip-less- 
spout liquid detergent can developed to 
meet complaints by housewives that 
detergent bottles became slippery and 
dangerous. Another new and expanding 
market is soft drinks in cans. Soft drinks 
in cans, like beer in cans, have the same 
space-saving, quick chilling, no-return 
advantages. Nineteen of 25 leading soft 
drink brands are now available in cans. 
As a matter of fact, soft drink can sales 
for the first five years are in excess of 
the first five years of beer can sales. 


THE ALUMINUM CAN 


“Another aspect of can manufacturers 
research is in raw materials and effi- 
ciency. In the latter department, some 
can manufacturers have recently in- 
stalled machinery in their own plants to 
cut tin plate formerly cut in steel mills. 
The purpose of this move was to reduce 
the cost of tin cans, 


“In the department of raw materials 
the most recent innovation has been the 
aluminum can. An oil company started it 
all by purchasing 35 million aluminum 
oil cans in 1957 and another 25 million in 
1958 for two test markets. Other oil 
companies became interested, enough so 
to up the production of aluminum oil 
cans in 1959 to 75 million. 


“The further appearance of aluminum 
cans as packaging for sardines and, in 
Hawaii, for beer and the announcement 
that some cheeses and frozen fruit con- 
centrates will soon be packaged in 
aluminum cans have aroused great hope 
in the hearts of aluminum producers and 
their stockholders. 


“One other activity by the can manu- 
facturers offers a final example of their 
intense interest in the world of the future: 
research into the preservation of food by 
means of nuclear energy—a research that 
has been going on since 1948. 


“The feasibility of using gamma rays 
and high energy electrons instead of 
heat or antibiotics to retard the growth 
of food-spoiling microorganism has al- 
ready been established. Present research 
is centered around the possibilities for . 
reduction in refrigeration requirements 
and food losses, improved control of cer- 
tain food-borne diseases and a wider 
availability of foods. 


“Whatever the future brings in new 
products, new materials and new 
methods, the can manufacturers will be 
ready for it. Meanwhile Americans may 
take the metal can for granted, may 
never give it a second thought, but it will 
be used day in and day out, year in and 
year out to enjoy a way of life that would 
be unthinkable without it.” 


director CMI. 
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SESQUICENTENNIAL KIT HIGHLIGHTS 150 YEARS OF 
METAL CAN MAKING—Delbert A. Johnson, chairman, public 
relations of CMI is shown discussing some of the many and 
varied features that provide the basic materials for a company, 
industry or community celebration of the Sesquicentennial Anni- 
versary of metal can making. The kit, prepared by Dudley- 
Anderson-Yutzy, public relations counsel for CMI, was shown to 
trade press editors at a special press conference. Looking on 
(left to right): Johnson; Roger Hepenstal, president, CMI; 
George Anderson, partner D-A-Y and H. Ferris White, executive 
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WASHINGTON 


S.B. Committee Subpenaes Chain 
Store Buyers 


Hon, James Roosevelt, (D., Calif.) 
Chairman of Subcommittee No. 5 of the 
House Small Business Committee, Sep- 


, tember 22 announced that records of eight 
“major chain store buyers and the buyers 
“of the Nation’s largest wholesale grocery 


company and one large “volunteer 
group” had been subpenaed. The sub- 
penas were directed to the buying offi- 
cials who operate buying offices in the 
San Francisco area for their firms. The 
subpenas are returnable at hearings to be 
held by Subcommittee No. 5 on Small 
Business Problems in Food Distribution 
commencing at 2:00 P.M., Thursday, 
October 8, 1959, in Courtroom No. 258, 
U.S. District Court, U.S. Post Office 
Building, 7th and Mission, San Francisco, 
California. Other members on the Sub- 
committee are Hon. Tom Steed (D., 
Okla.), Hon. Charles H. Brown (D., Mo.), 
Hon. William H. Avery (R., Kans.), and 
Hon. Arch A. Moore, Jr. (R., W. Va.). 


The names of firms and the order in 
which their San Francisco area buyers 


will appear before the Subcommittee are: 

Thursday, October 8, 2:00 P.M.—The 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company; 
Safeway Stores, Inc., Regent Food Com- 
pany, The Kroger Company, First Na- 
tional Stores. 

Friday, October 9, 9:30 A.M.—National 
Tea Company, Winn-Dixie Stores, 
Colonial Stores, American Stores, Food 
Fair Stores. 

Friday, October 9, 8:00 P.M—Grand 
Union Company, Consolidated Foods 
Corporation, Topco Associates, Inc. 

The Subcommittee has received com- 
plaints from many different sections of 
the food industry about concentration of 
buying power of the large chains, which 
allegedly forces canners to sell at dis- 
criminatory prices which are often below 
the cost of production. It is understood 
that the records called for will reveal 
many of the facts relating to the plans, 
negotiations, and buying activities of the 
large chains in their dealings with small 
canners. 


LOT IDENTIFICATION 
REQUIRED ON NIPS 


The Military Subsistence Supply 
Agency has announced that effective with 
NIPs issued on and after September 14, 
each lot must carry an identification code. 
Code mark may be embossed, stamped, or 
stenciled and may be carried on the cans 
or on the shipping cases, and the lot 
identification code must be shown on the 
grade and loading certificate. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS USE FRUIT 
AND FRUIT JUICES 


U.S. public schools below the college 
level purchased and received more than 
$36 million worth of fresh, frozen, can- 
ned, and dried fruits and fruit juices 
during the 12-month period July 1957 
through June 1958. This information, 
disclosed by a recent Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service survey, indicated also that 
deliveries to the schools averaged $1.70 
per child during the 12-month period. 
They had a total enrollment of somewhat 
over 21 million pupils. 

Nearly four-fifts of the value of fruits 
and fruit juices consumed in the schools 
consisted of canned items. Fresh fruits 
made up nearly all the remainder. Dried 
and frozen fruits together amounted to 
about 3 percent. 

About 15 percent of the value of fruits 
and fruit juices delivered to the schools 
was donated directly by the Government 
and the balance purchased locally by the 
schools. 
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SCHOOL LUNCH PURCHASES 


USDA has announced the purchase of 
canned tomatoes, tomato paste, and 
purple plums for distribution in the Na- 
tional School Lunch Program. 


CANNED TOMATOES — USDA pur- 
chased 537,371 cases of canned tomatoes, 
of which 483,701 cases were 6/10’s and 
53,670 cases were 24/2%4’s. Purchases 
were made in Arkansas, California, 
Maryland, Texas, and Utah. 


Awards in California totaled 262,600 
cases of No. 10’s at prices ranging from 
$2.85 to $3.01 and 50,000 cases of No. 
2%’s at prices from $3.125 to. $3.20. 
Prices in other states ranged from $3.365 
to $3.65 for No. 10’s and from $3.24 to 
$3.50 for No. 24%’s. Transportation costs 
and discounts for prompt payment were 
taken into consideration by USDA in 
making awards. 


TOMATO PASTE — The purchase of 
tomato paste consisted of 290,000 cases 
of 6/10’s, all of which was purchased in 
California, at prices ranging from $4.08 
to $4.25. 


PURPLE PLUMS — USDA purchased 
251,000 cases of canned purple plums, of 
which 225,200 cases were 6/10’s and 
25,000 cases were 24/2%4’s. Purchases of 
No. 10’s were made in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, and Michigan, at net prices 
ranging from $2.989 to $3.645, with 
transportation costs being taken into 
account. 


1959 


CANNED PEA STANDARDS 


Food and Drug Administration has 
amended the Standards of Identity for 
Canned Peas, effective September 29, to 
permit the use of green or red peppers, 
onions, and garlic, which may be dried, as 
optional ingredients. 


PRESERVE AND JAM 
STANDARDS 


Food and Drug Administration pro- 
poses to amend the Standard of Identity 
for Preserves and Jams to permit the 
addition of cherry liquor or rum or a 
combination of the two in such amounts 
that the alcohol content of the fresh prod- 
uct is less than 2 percent by weight, as 
optional ingredients with proper declar- 
ation on the label. Interested persons are 
given 60 days from September 23 to pre- 
sent their views to the Department. 


BROCCOLI FOR PROCESSING 


Revised United States Standards for 
Broccoli for Processing were announced 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Sept. 18 which include a definition for 
scoring the defective portion of broccoli 
stalk, rather than the entire stalk; “well 
trimmed” and “fairly well trimmed” are 
specifically defined; and the wording of 
“damage by insects” is clarified. 

The revisions were made at the request 
of the industry to keep the standards up- 
to-date. The standards are used as a 
basis for contracts between growers and 
processors, and the USDA makes periodic 
revisions to keep them as useful as pos- 
sible. The present standards have been in 
effect since April 29, 1951. 


DRY BEAN CONFERENCE 


The National Dried Bean Council, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, and 
State Agricultural Experiment Stations 
are jointly sponsoring the Third Annual 
Dry Bean Research Conference in Legion 
Hall, Twin Falls, Idaho, November 12-14. 


The research Committee of the Council 
(Bert D. Barlow, Hazelton, Idaho, 
Chairman) urges attendance by all 
growers, processors, research and exten- 
sion workers, and others who are in- 
terested in new developments in research 
on dry beans. 


The program will consist of reports of 
investigations on dry-bean production, 
utilization, and marketing. A complete 
program can be obtained from I. C. 
Feustel, Western Regional Laboratory, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Albany 
10, California. The laboratory in Cali- 
fornia is cooperating with the Council on 
program development. 


Previous annual research conferences 
were held at the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Western Regional Research 
Laboratory, Albany, Calif., and Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


PROMOTION 


100,000 SPECTACULAR 
DISPLAY KITS SHIPPED 


The industry-wide NARGUS-POST 
“Food Store Spectacular” goes into the 
final month of a year’s preparation. This 
is the third annual advertising-merchan- 
dising event and will be staged in com- 
munity food stores throughout the 
country, October 15-24. 


Mrs. Marie Kiefer, executive director 
of National Association of Retail 
Grocers of the United States (NARGUS), 
and Jay S. Riddle, Manager, Grocery 
Products Marketing, The Saturday 
Evening Post, have announced that more 
than 100,000 “Spectacular” cisplay kits 
were shipped this month on request and 
without charge to participating retailers 
and wholesalers in the 50 United States. 

Each kit contains 70 colorful point-of- 
sale pieces, an “Idea Book” to guide 
usage, and a large sheet of advertising 
illustrations available in mat form. Dis- 
play pieces in four colors and two colors 
have been built around the theme 
“Harvest Special of Famous Brands.” 


Last year’s nationwide, fully-coordi- 
nated “Food Store Spectacular” produced 
over $55 million in extra store sales, and 
the 1959 promotion is expected to top this 
volume increase. The promotion is note- 
worthy for complete cooperation of lead- 
ing manufacturers, brokers, co-opera- 
tives, voluntaries, wholesalers and re- 
tailers. 


The September issue of NARGUS is a 
special “Spectacular” edition, offering a 
57-page advertising and editorial section 
as a guide to increased sales, prestige 
and profits during the nine-day promo- 
tion. 

The October 17th issue of The Satur- 
day Evening Post will have a giant 
“Spectacular” advertising section, in- 
troduced by a two-color NARGUS ad 
alerting consumers to the _ shopping 
economies awaiting them during the 1959 
“Harvest Special of Famous Brands.” 

A special six-page newspaper supple- 
ment, built around the “Spectacular,” has 
been distributed to 11,000 daily and 
weekly newspapers so they can tie in 
locally. 


PARTICIPANTS 


The following products are featured in 
the supplement and in the special section 
of The Saturday Evening Post: Alumi- 
num Company of America (Alcoa Wrap 
aluminum foil), Anheauser-Busch (Bud- 
weiser Beer), California Packing Corp. 
(Del Monte Catsup), Campbell Soup Co. 
(Chicken Vegetable Soup), Chef Boy-Ar- 
Dee (Beefaroni), General Mills, Ine. 
(Betty Crocker Cake Mixes, Bisquick, 
Gold Metal Flour), Green Giant Co. 
(Sweet Peas and Niblets Corn), H. J. 
Heinz Co. (Ketchup), Interstate Bakeries 
(Dolly Madison Cakes), Kraft Foods 
(Margarines, Salad Dressings, Spaghetti 
Dinner, Carcker Barrel Cheese), Libby, 
MeNeill & Libby (All Products), National 


Biscuit Co. (NABISCO Premium Saltine 
and Snowflake Saltine Crackers). 


Others are: Pepsi-Cola Co. (Pepsi- 
Cola), Personal Products Corp. (Modess), 
Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. (Planters 
Peanuts), The Quaker Oats Co. (Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Mixes), Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Co. (Schlitz Beer), Seven-Up Co. 
(7-Up), Star-Kist Foods (Star-Kist 
Tuna), Swift and Co. (All Products), and 
The Wander Co. (Ovaltine). 


FLORIDA FROZEN CITRUS 
GETS BIG PUSH 


Bright, new display material, announc- 
ing a big $3,300,000 advertising and pro- 
motion program by some 22 producers of 
Florida frozen orange concentrate, will 
soon be found in food stores of the nation. 


A Redeem 


Here! 
Get your AREE entry 


Shown checking over the sample dis- 
play is Frank D. Arn, director of ad- 
vertising and merchandising for the 
Florida Citrus Commission and coordi- 
nator for the program. 


Arn said some 760,000 pieces of the dis- 
play material are being distributed to the 
food trade together with 50,000 reprints 
of big advertisements announcing the 
program. 

He said it was the biggest coupon 
campaign and most comprehensive ad- 
vertising and promotional drive in food 
marketing history. Millions of coupons 
will be distributed and each will be worth 
12 cents to the consumer on the purchase 
of four 6-ounce or two 12-ounce cans of 
frozen orange concentrate, regardless of 
brand. 


TRUCKERS ASSIST 


A group of independent trucking 
companies, whose refrigerated vehicles 
haul frozen orange juice from Florida to 
every state of the nation, are supporting 
the intensive three-month campaign. 
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Here pretty Ihla Phillips, Florida sun- 
shine girl, attaches the first truckside 
poster, measuring 3 x 4 feet, to a refrig- 
erated transport leaving for New Eng- 
land. The truckers, who underwrote the 
cost of the posters, estimate their fleet of 
2000 refrigerated trailer trucks will 
travel some 12,000,000 miles of the 
nation’s roads in the next three months, 
bringing the frozen concentrate advertis- 
ing message to millions of Americans. 


MACARONI PROMOTION 


The ninth annual observance of Na- 
tional Macaroni Week this year, October 
15th through October 24th, will provide 
the springboard for a host of related item 
sales. 

From anchovies to zucchini and a 
hundred foods in between, macaroni can 
move merchandise in the canned foods 
section, produce and meat departments, 
according to Robert M. Green, executive 
director of the National Macaroni Insti- 
tute, which sponsors the Week. 


Pretty Helen Chester displays items 
which can be tied-in as related item sales 
with macaroni. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Vegetables For Processing 


September 1, 1959 


SUMMARY — The prospective 1959 
tonnage of eight important vegetables 
for processing is 4 percent less than the 
1958 production but 14 percent above 
average, according to the USDA Crop 
Reporting Board. The indicated 1959 
tonnage of three crops, based on_ Sep- 
tember 1 conditions, is 6.66 million tons. 
These estimates cover all of the vege- 
tables for processing (canning and freez- 
ing) regularly estimated by the Board 
except asparagus, open-market purchases 
of cabbage for kraut, cucumbers for 
pickles and fall spinach. The eight crops 
estimated on September 1 usually account 
for about 92 percent of the total tonnage 
processed, 


LIMA BEANS—A total of 88,780 tons 
of green lima beans for processing in 
1959 is indicated by September 1 condi- 
tions. This year’s production is expected 
to equal that in 1958 and is 5 percent less 
than the average annual production for 
1948-57. The 1959 preliminary estimate 
of acreage for harvest is 83,750 acres. 
This exceeds last year’s harvested 
acreage of 81,680 acres by 3 percent but 
is 18 percent less than the 10-year 
average of 101,600 acres. Indications on 
September 1 point to a yield per acre of 
2,120 pounds of shelled lima beans com- 
pared with 2,174 pounds harvested in 1958 
and an avreage of 1,840 pounds. Indicated 
yields are better than average in all 
States except Virginia. 


SNAP BEANS—Production prospects 
on September 1 showed little change from 
the August 1 forecast. A total of 382,810 
tons of snap beans for processing is re- 
ported. This exceeds last year’s tonnage 
of 360,700 tons by 6 percent and the 
average annual production of 290,700 
tons by 32 percent. Improvement in the 
late crop in Arkansas, Colorado, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania failed 
to offset declines in Delaware, Maine, 
New York and Oregon. For the United 
States as a whole, this year’s production, 
if realized, will be a record high. 


BEETS—Indications on September 1 
pointed to a total of 154,300 tons of beets 
for canning in 1959. This is slightly 
above both last year’s tonnage and the 
average annual production for the pre- 
ceding 10-year period. The 1959 prelimi- 
nary estimate of acreage for harvest is 
14,500 acres, 10 percent below the 16,060 
acres harvested in 1958 and the 1948-57 
annual harvested acreage of 17,600 acres. 
The per acre indicated yield of 10.6 tons 
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is the largest on record. In 1958, 9.5 tons 
were produced per acre, and for 1948-57 
yields per acre averaged 8.6 tons. Sep- 
tember 1 indications point to better yields 
for 1959 than in 1958 in all important 
States except Michigan. 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT—Production 
of cabbage from acreage under contract 
to kraut packers is now forecast at 132, 
900 tons. This compares with 125,300 
tons procured last year from the con- 
tracted acreage. The 1948-57 average 
production is 106,800 tons. Weather dur- 
ing August in Wisconsin improved pros- 
pects for kraut cabbage in that State but 
they declined in Indiana and New York. 
No information is available at this time 
on the tonnage of 1959 crop cabbage that 
will be purchased on the open market for 
kraut manufacture. Last year, kraut 
packers purchased 77,700 tons or 38 per- 
cent of their total supplies on the open 
market. The 10-year average open 
market purchases amount to 93,900 tons 
or 47 percent of the total quantity used 
for kraut. 


Total cabbage production in early fall 
States is forecast at 442,450 tons, 13 
percent less than last year’s production 
and 10 percent below the 10-year average. 
This seasonal group supplies the bulk of 
cabbage for kraut. 


SWEET CORN—Sweet corn production 
prospects improved slightly after August 
1 in all of the important States except 
Maryland, New York and Washington. A 
total of 1,637,900 tons is now expected. 
This production, if realized, will be the 
second largest tonnage on record, being 
exceeded only by 1956 production of 
1,710,000 tons. The production forecast 
for this year is 24 percent above last 
year’s crop and 19 percent higher than 
average. As of September 1, the indi- 
cated yield per acre is 3.80. This is a 
near—record high yield for corn. Last 
year yields averaged 3.43 tons per acre 
and the 10-year average is 3.10 tons. Only 
in Delaware, Maryland, Maine, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Iowa are yields 
indicated on September 1 less than were 
harvested in 1958. 


CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLES — The 
September 1 condition of cucumbers for 
pickles is better than in 1958 and is above 
average on the corresponding date. The 
September 1 conditions in Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin, where 
over 40 percent of this year’s acreage is 
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grown, are good to excellent. In Cali- 
fornia, high temperatures after harvest 
got under way inflicted some losses but 
the crop condition is still above last year 
and above average for the State. More 
serious deterioration occurred in the 
Northwest due to lack of moisture. Little 
change from August 1 conditions is noted 
in most of the remaining important 
States. 


TOMATOES—Production of tomatoes 
for processing is now forecast at 3,668, 
200 tons. This tonnage is 14 percent be- 
low last year’s production of 4,287,300 
tons but 11 percent above avreage. The 
amount forecast is less than one percent 
above that of a month ago. Some im- 
provement in yield prospects over August 
1 occurred in widely scattered areas in- 
cluding Colorado, Iowa, the Ozarks, Ohio, 
New Jersey and Wisconsin. High tem- 
peratures lowered expected yields, 
slightly in Michigan, Maryland and Dela- 
ware. The average yield for the nation 
is now expected to be 12.7 tons per acre. 
This compares with 12.4 tons per acre 
last year and the 10-year average of 9.7 
tons. 


SOME CROP REPORTS 


CALIFORNIA, Sept. 21—Abnormally 
heavy rains in Northern and Central 
areas although beneficial for conditioning 
the soils for seedbed preparation, tem- 
porarily halted harvesting of vegetables 
and fruits and caused some damage to 
unharvested crops. Tomatoes for pro- 
cessing are believed to be the hardest 
hit. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 19 
— Fall snap bean harvest just about 
finished. 


FLORIDA, Sept. 21—Most citrus con- 
tinue in good to excellent condition with 
groves in low areas suffering from high 
water table. New crop of fruit develop- 
ing satisfactorily with spot picking of 
grapefruit increasing. Progress of early 
vegetables generally slowed by wet lands. 
Fall tomatoes poor to good with the 
earliest beginning to bloom. 


LOMAX, ILL., Sept. 15 — We have 
approximately 600 acres of tomatoes 
with crop practically over. Our totals 
will not add up to over 70 percent of last 
year, which also was not a banner year. 
Too much rain, high humidity, and two 
weeks of high temperatures cut our crop 
to one-half our expectations. We are of 
the opinion when this year’s totals are 
added up the pack may be short. Usually 
we pack tomatoes to October 10 or 15. 


INDIANA, Sept. 16—Disease is be- 
ginning to appear in the tomato fields in 
a number of areas. Receipts were heavy 
but tapered off toward the end of the 
week. All reports: indicate the peak was 
either passed or would be over this week. 
The Northwestern portion of the state 
received several days of light rain during 
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New 


Rossville Packing Company (Rossville, 
Ill.) made many improvements to its corn 
canning operation this season including 
the addition of an entirely new whole 
kernel corn line and fitting both whole 
kernel and creamstyle lines with stainless 
steel. 


Prince Macaroni Manufacturing Com- 
pany, (Lowell, Mass.) will establish a 
branch plant in San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
which is scheduled to open in January 
1960. The new operation will be located 
in a 11,500 square foot plant purchased 
from the Puerto Rican Government under 
the Bootstrap program. The Prince Com- 
pany is the latest in a series of United 
States firms to expand to Puerto Rico in 
the past six months. Others include 
Standard Brands, The Borden Company, 
Star Kist Foods, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills, Rice Growers Association of Cali- 
fornia, Grand Union and Associated Food 
Stores. 


Glass Container Manufacturers Insti- 
tute will hold its semi-annual meeting at 
the Arizona Biltmore Hotel in Phoenix, 
Arizona, November 9 to 12. General ses- 
sions will be held on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday mornings. J. Gordon 
King of the Hazel-Atlas Glass Division 
of Continental Can Company is chairman 
of the Business Session Committee, which 
includes E. M. Turner of the Metro Glass 
Company, and J. C. Ferguson of the 
Laurens Glass Works. 


The Larsen Company (Green Bay, 
Wis.)—Mark H. Mitchell, president, has 
named Carl W. Kouba and Donald F. 
Larsen, Jr., vice presidents of the com- 
pany and members of the Board of 
Directors. Mr. Kouba as vice president 
and sales manager, has appointed 
Donald Larsen, Jr., product manager of 
Veg-All-Layer Pak and all canned com- 
modity items. He was formerly assistant 
sales manager. Norbert F. Graves be- 
comes district sales manager of the Mid- 
Atlantic area and supervisor of Fresh- 
like products in the East Central area. 
He was formerly division manager of the 
area. Charles S. Larsen becomes district 
sales manager of the Central West area. 
Raymond A. Page, formerly distribution 
manager, becomes product manager of 
frozen foods and district sales manager 
in the East Central area. Vincent A. 
Fonder, formerly assistant traffic ma- 
nager, becomes distribution warehouse 
manager and general office sales co- 
ordinator. Donald E. Lambeau succeeds 
Mr. Fonder as assistant traffic manager. 


Pet Milk Company—John R. Bittner 
has been made product manager of fro- 
zen foods for the Pet Milk Company suc- 
ceeding Wilson. A. Hall, who has re- 
signed. Mr. Bittner has been with the 
company since 1945 and has been asso- 
ciated with sales and marketing of Pet- 
Ritz frozen pies for the past three years. 
Other assignments include Chicago mar- 
ket manager, Chicago medical relations 
supervisor, and retail sales and medical 
reiaticns work in Pittsburgh. 


National Preservers Association has 
apponted Evan L. Rhoads, technical con- 
sultant to the Association succeeding the 
late C. R. Zimmermann. Closely identi- 
fied with the preserve manufacturing in- 
dustry since 1923, Mr. Rhoads is one of 
the principal authors of the “Preservers 
Handbook”, a treatise on the manufacture 
of fruit spreads. 


Oakite Products, Inc., originators of 
specialized incustrial cleaning materials 
and methcds, has appointed Ronald V. 
Hawley and Robert L. Crowell to the 
staff of field service representatives, 
working out of Seattle and Oklahoma 
City respectively. 


DEATHS 

Clarence Stewart, 79, pioneer and life 
time friend of the canners in the Tri- 
State area, through long years of repre- 
sentation for Muirson Label Company, 
died suddenly in the Easton Memorial 
Hospital on Friday, September 18. Mr. 
Stewart had been retired in recent years 
but is credited of having sold more labels 
to the food industry during his active 
years than any other one man. He had 
been often called upon by state and na- 
tional canners associations to assist on 
labeling problems, and often represented 
the interest of the food industry before 
Food and Drug officials in Washington. 
Mr. Stewart is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
May Stewart of Doncaster near Easton, 
Maryland, two married daughters, and a 
son, John M. of Locust Valley, New York. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Construction of the new glass plant of Ball Brothers Company, 
near Ashville, North Carolina, officially got under way recently 
as Edmund F. Ball (extreme right) chairman of the board and 
president, assisted in pouring concrete for the plant’s foundation. 
Other Ball officials participating in the ceremony were (left to 
right) J. E. Bellinger, vice president and general sales manager 
of the glass division; R. L. Hoover, Ashville plant manager; W. 
R. Bone, vice president, engineering and glass manufacturing; 
H. L. Maranda, glass plants manager; J. R. Alles, assistant 
manager of the Asheville plant; and J. W. Fisher, vice president 
for sales. The group also checked progress on the warehouse for 
the new plant, construction of which is well under way. 
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National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers—Harold J. Humphrey, president, 
has appointed Crawford Pollock, Camp- 
bell Soup Company, Camden, New Jersey, 
as chairman of the committee for the 
19th Annual Convention and Exposition 
to be held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, March 6 to 10, 1960. Assisting 
Mr. Pollock on the committee are 
Douglas S. Jardine, California Consumers 
Corporation, Los Angeles; Arne T. 
Lervick, Twin City Foods, Inc., Stan- 
wood, Washington; George R. Vail, 
Morton Frozen Foods, Rye, New York; 
Norman L. Waggoner, Jr., Olney & 
Carpenter, Wolcott, New York; and 
Howard F. Lochrie, Birds Eye Division, 
General Foods Corporation, White Plains, 
New York. 


Quartermaster Association Convention 
—The New York Chapter will be host to 
the National Convention of the Quater- 
master Association to be held at the 
Statler Hilton October 14 to 16. The 
Chapter will offer a hospitality suite 
where visitors will be able to relax, enjoy 
a cup of coffee, and obtain information 
about facilities and attractions in New 
York City. Hostesses from the New York 
City convention and business bureau will 
be on hand to offer advice on shopping, 
transportation, obtain theatre tickets, 
and simliar matters. George Waldes of 
Waldes Kohinoor is president of the local 
group. 


Morris April Brothers (Bridgeton, N. 
J.) is installing apple packing machinery 
in a new $250 thousand atmosphere con- 
trolled storage and packing plant located 
in the heart of the company’s orchards 
on Route 49 between Bridgeton and 
Millville. The first of the three cold 
storage rooms will be in operation by 
October 1, permitting both packing and 
storing in limited capacities while con- 
struction is underway on the balance of 
the one-story steel and concrete struc- 
ture. The building, when completed some 
weeks later, will have a capacity of near- 
ly 2 million pounds of apples. 


National Pea Improvement Associ- 
ation, a group of horticulturists working 
for improvement in processing pea 
varieties, will hold a one-day meeting at 
the Schroeder Hotel in Malwaukee on 
Noveber 11. Horticulturists from the 
University of Wisconsin, Michigan State 
University, University of Minnesota, 
University of Maryland, and New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station, 
will address the group, as will represen- 
tatives from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Rogers Brothers Seed Com- 
pany, National Canners Association, 
Curtice Brothers, the Larsen Company, 
and Libby, McNeill & Libby. Those desir- 
ing rooms are requested to make their 
reservations direct with the hotel by 
October 10. 


For Information on . . . 


TRI-STATE FOOD PROCESSORS 


1958-59 CITRUS PACKS 


Reports on the 1958-59 packs of hot- 
pack citrus products have been issued by 
the Florida Canners Association and the 
Texas Canners Association for the season 
ending August 31. 


FLORIDA 
(Actual Cases) 
Hot-Pack Item 1957-58 1958-59 
4,077,923 3,509,836 
Grapefruit Juice 8,266,300 8,819,580 
Grapefruit Sections . . 4,646,835 5,055,639 
Orange Juice ..... .-18,028,784 14,914,737 
Orange Sections . 17,661 
Citrus Salad ....... 571,376 
Tangerine Juice 630,102 
Source—Florida Canners Association 
TEXAS 
(Actual Cases) 
Hot-Pack Item 1957-58 1958-59 
Grapefruit Juice 701,052 835,108 


Source—Texas Canners Association 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
CANNED APPLES 

(Basis 


957-58 1958-59 
Carryover, Sept. 1 963,301 1,058,809 
Total Pack .... 3,639,132 
Total Supply .. we 4,697,941 
Shipments during August ...... 323,132 215,869 
Ships., Sept. 1 to Sept. 1........ 3,572,677 3,843,994 

CANNED APPLE SAUCE 
(Actual Cases) 

1957-58 1958-59 

Carryover, Sept. 1 .. 2,357,876 1,836,446 


Total Pack ...14,006,339 16,002,901 
Total Supply ...16,364,215 17,839,347 
Shipments during August ... 745,101 
Ships., Sept. 1 to Sept. 1........ 14,527,769 15,844,493 


(Canners & Freezers in 
Del., Md., N. J. and the 
Eastern Shore of Va.) 


All firms: 


Names, Addresses, Plants and Commodities 
packed. 


Member firms of Association: 


Products in Styles and container sizes; Key 
personnel; Brand Names, Phone Numbers. 


Write to 


Tri-State Packers’ Association, Inc. 


Easton, Maryland 
Latest Directory—Price $2.00 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Small-Lot Buying The Order Of The Day — 

Chain Buyers Subpenaed — Tomatoes Un- 

changed — Low Priced Beans Sought — 

Interest In Spinach — Other Vegetables 

Routine — Fruits Quiet—Taking Fish As 
Needed. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N Y., Sept. 25, 1959 


THE SITUATION — Small-lot buying 
has become the order of the day, insofar 
as competitive brands and products are 
concerned, and the market showed little 
change during the current week. A little 
improvement in distributor contracting 
for private-label requirements is re- 
ported, but in many instances here, too, 
the tendency is to cover ahead for shorter 
periods, and to “follow the market” on 
an averaging-out basis. 


THE OUTLOOK—Trade interest this 
week is centered in the disclosure that a 
House subcommittee has subpenaed the 
records of the West Coast offices of ten 
large food chains, the country’s largest 
food wholesaler, and a leading co-op. The 
subcommittee seeks to determine the 
validity of complaints that major buyers 
opertaing West Coast buying offices have 
been pressuring West Coast canners to 
sell canned foods “at artificially low 
prices. “Targets of the probe are the 
California buying offices of A & P, Safe- 
way, Kroger, National Tea, First Na- 
tional, Winn-Dixie, American Stores, 
Grand Union, Colonial Stores, and Food 
Fair. Also recipients of the sub-commit- 
tee subpenaes are the West Coast offices 
of Consolidated Foods, Topco Associates, 
and the Regent Food Co. The proceedings 
have great interest for brokers through- 
out the country, as well as local competi- 
tors of the chains and independents whose 
West Coast buying practices are under 
survey. Direct buying, of course, im- 
pinges upon the volume of local brokers, 
and any price advantages derived there- 
from affect the competitive position of 
operators who make their purchases 
through local or regional trade sources. 


TOMATOES—While there have been 
no price changes reported in tomatoes 
out of the Tri-States, the market is firm- 


ing up moderately and will undoubiedly 
be influenced by a reported strengthening 
market in tomatoes and products in Cali- 
fornia resulting from crop losses there. 
Distributors have been taking tomatoes 
only in limited volume, however, and this 
has made for a good volume of orders, 
but a somewhat disappointing over-all 
sales total, in the case of many canners. 


BEANS — Chains have been in the 
market for new pack standard round pod 
cut green beans in good volume, with the 
market ranging anywheres from $1 to 
$1.05, f.o.b, eastern canneries. Objective 
of the mass distributors is an item that 
can be retailed at 10¢ as a canned foods 
leader. Extra standards are also coming 
in for a better call, with the market held 
at $1.20 on round pod cut, with 4-sieve 
extra standards holding at $1.25 and 
fancy at $1.35. Extra standard cut wax 
303s are generally bringing $1.30 or 
better, with fancy French style green 
ranging $1.45 and upwards. 


SPINACH—Buying interest in spinach 
is picking up modexately, and the market 
on prompt shipment stocks is holding 
at $1.35 for fancy 303s, $1.95 for 2's, and 
$6.50 for 10s, f.o.b. Tri-State canneries. 


PEAS — Replacement buying of new 
pack peas out of the Tri-States is holding 
to small totals, and the market is un- 
changed. Competitive New York state 
canners are offering standard 5-sieve 
308s at $1.15, with extra standards rang- 
ing from $1.20 on 5-sieve up to $1.35 on 
2-sieve. Fancy 1-sieve are held at $1.80 
or better, with 3-sieve at $1.45 and 4- 
sieve generally held at $1.35, f.o.b. can- 
neries. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—With initial 
needs from the new pack well satisfied, 
the buying pace in canned corn has 
dropped off sharply, insofar as fancy 
grade is concerned, although standards 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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continue to meet with a fair call... 
Buyers are inquiring for beets in a 
limited way, with the market on fancy 
303s in the East ranging 90 cents to 
$1.00, with faney small sliced at $1.10... 
A little interest is being shown in new 
pack succotash out of the Tri-States, with 
fancy golden reported offering at $1.90 
on 303s and $10 on No. 10s. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—With a fair 
quantity of California and Northwest 
fruits having moved early from the 1959 
pack, new business continues rather 
light, and the market is without impor- 
tant change. Distributors generally have 
sufficient stocks on hand to take care of 
immediate and nearby needs, and are not 
too much concerned over the possibility 
of a dock tie-up which would hold up 
arrivals at East Coast and Gulf ports. 
Major canners, it is believed, have moved 
sufficient supplies into warehouses in 
major marketing areas to take care of 
any shortage situation that might develop 
among distributors in the event that the 
dock workers walk out. 


CITRUS—Florida canners report only 
light demand for prompt shipment citrus 
juices, and the market is without change. 
Growing competition is coming from con- 
centrates, where prices have been reduced 
recently, and distributors of the canned 
single strength product are not inclined 
to add further to stocks until they have 
an opportunity to assess the competitive 
impact of the cheaper frozen concen- 
trates, 


SARDINES — Maine ecanners are still 
showing firm price views, with keyless 
quarters holding at $8.50 per case, f.o.b., 
and look for a continued firm market, 
citing the light pack this season and ex- 
panding demand for their product. 
Carryover at the end of the season, it is 
believed, will be rather light in the case 
of a number of canners. 


OTHER CANNED FISH—Distributors 
are taking in supplies of new pack salmon 
only as needed, and indications point to 
a hand-to-mouth replacement policy dur- 
ing the new pack marketing season as a 
result of continuing high prices ... Tuna 
demand is reported as only moderate, 
with distributors keeping a closer check 
on inventories now that the season of 
peak hot weather consumption has‘ come 
to an end. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Reluctant Buyers — Bargains In Corn — 
Tomato Picture Could Change In A Hurry— 
Weather Hurt Kraut Cabbage — Beans 
Improve — Interest In Pears — Plum Prices 
Named — Good Cocktail Sales. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., September 24, 1959 


THE SITUATION—Bumper packs, a 
declining stock market and a number of 
other factors have created a group of 
reluctant buyers in the Chicago area. 
This means current buying is of the hand 
to month variety with just a few excep- 
tions where it appears shortages or 
higher prices may be in the offing. 
Generally, there is heavy pressure to sell 
from many quarters and under circum- 
stances of this kind the trade usually feel 
they have the upper hand and play it for 
all it is worth. There are a few items, 
however, where buyers are watching the 
situation very carefully and which could 
create some real activity. The tomato 
crop locally was hurt by hot and dry 
weather first and then by unusually cold 
conditions. Because of these two factors, 
the quality and quantity of raw stock 


available for canning is off from what 
had been estimated originally. Now the 
California crop is falling down and a 
good number of canners in that area have 
withdrawn from the market on both to- 
matoes and tomato products. This could 
start local canners to thinking about 
higher prices and that would kick off the 
volume buying in a hurry. The cabbage 
crop is not going to come up to original 
USDA estimates by a long shot and the 
kraut market is beginning to show some 
strength. The trade here had been pre- 
dicting lower prices to come on kraut but 
that looks like nothing more than wishful 
thinking at this point. These are the 
major exceptions with most everything 
else classified routine by the avreage dis- 
tributor. 


CORN—tThere seems to be little ques- 
tion about a scarcity of really fancy corn 
but that fact hasn’t helped improve the 
price structure as yet. A bumper supply 
of lower grades in the Midwest has held 
prices down and bargain prices are avail- 
able from many sources. Standard 303 
cream style is going at $1.00 with extra 
standard at $1.10 and fancy at $1.25 to 
$1.35. Whole kernel is offered at $1.20 to 
$1.25 for 303s tins of extra standard and 
$1.35 for fancy with supplies a lot less 
burdensome than in the case of cream 


style. The trade are buying only as 
needed but $1.00 corn means a 10c retail 
price and that will move a lot of corn. 


TOMATOES—tThe passing of each day 
makes it more obvious that current to- 
mato prices are the bottom for the year 
but still the trade seem inclined to take 
things easy. However, the action of 
several major buyers thinking a little 
differently and could prod them into ac- 
tion in a hurry. At the moment, they can 
still buy standard 303s at $1.20 and 2%s 
at $2.15. Extra standards are available 
to them at $1.25 and $2.30 and these cer- 
tainly represent bargains. This picture 
could change in a hurry. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — A very 
similar situation for obvious reasons. It’s 
beginning to look like the situation sur- 
rounding #10 paste, catsup and puree as 
offered by California canners may finally 
change for the better after a long siege 
of profitless prices. A number of canners 
have withdrawn from the market and 
that may be the hand writing on the wall. 
Local canners are still selling fancy 
catsup at $1.65 for 14 oz. and $10.00 for 
tens but any improvement in the Coast 
picture will push these prices higher in a 
hurry The juice market is still in the 
doldrums as many canners ran more juice 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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than they had planned and the pressure 
to sell is on as a result. 


KRAUT—Hot and dry weather has 
hurt the cabbage crop all through the 
Middlewest and reports from local can- 
ners indicate tonnage available for can- 
ning will be away off from original esti- 
mates. Growers have been plagued by 
stump rot and tip burn which is going to 
make the difference. There has been evi- 
dence of price cutting recently in this 
market but the above conditions may 
bring a halt to this practice. The general 
market is quoted at $5.25 for fancy tens, 
$1.55 for 2%s and $1.12% for 3038s. 


BEANS—This market is improving as 
recent low prices out of New York have 
been withdrawn and prices seem to be 
holding at current levels. Sales are not 
too brisk at the moment as buying was 
very heavy just before prices were ad- 
vanced and it will take distributors a 
while to digest what they have pur- 
chased. The market is now quoted at 
$1.35 for 303 tins of fancy three sieve cut 
green and $8.00 for tens with fours 5c 
and 50c lower. Fancy three wax are held 
at $1.45 and $8.25 with fours at $1.35 and 
$7.75. Fancy french style green is offered 
at $1.45 and $8.50. 


PEARS—tThe trade here are showing 
considerable interest in Northwest pears 
now that prices have been named. They 
seem to feel current prices are reasonable 
and they are, of course, much lower than 
last year. Canning is in full swing and 
prompt shipment orders were not slow in 
coming as stocks of certain items were 
exhausted. The industry expects a small 
pack and some canners have already 
withdrawn from the market until they 
can balance heavy sales against final pro- 
duction figures. Generally prices are 
quoted at $11.50 for choice tens, $3.15 for 
2%s, $2.05 for 308s and $1.25 for eight 
ounce with a premium asked for Ewald 
peeled. 


PRUNE PLUMS — Although canners 
are still not sure just what raw stock is 
going to cost, prices have been named on 
the new pack of prune plums and they are 
down sharply from last year. The trade 
here are placing business on the basis of 
$7.50 for fancy tens, $2.30 for 2%s and 
$1.60 for 303s with choice at $7.00, $2.05 
and $1.50. Stocks of old pack were badly 
depleted when the new pack was ready 
and the trade here are pushing for early 
deliveries. 


COCKTAIL —. Sales and shipments of 
cocktail are excellent as the trade here 
are taking advantage of present bargain 
prices with some real promotions which 
are moving cocktail. They are paying 
$2.00 for choice 303s and $3.00 for 2%s 
which enables them to retail both items 
at really attractive levels. Choice tens 
are going at $11.35 and this size is mov- 
ing as well as the shelf sizes. If the 
movement continues at the present rate 
it is difficult to see prices at current levels 
for very long. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Freak Storm Damages Crops — Cocktail 

Moving — Pear Pack Down—Peaches Below 

Estimates—Storm Shortens Tomato Season— 

Bry Beans Quiet—Sardine Running Short— 
B C Salmon Pack Lags. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berekely, Calif., Sept. 24, 1959 


THE SITUATION—A feature of the 
week has been a freak storm which 
lashed the San Francisco Bay area and 
Northern California with heavy winds 
and torrential rains, causing widespread 
damage to property and crops. Heavy 
damage was done to tomatoes in some 
districts, with losses amounting to 25 
per cent in some important growing 
areas. Several fishing boats went down 
off Eureka, but there was no loss of life. 
The harbor at Eureka was jammed by 
fishing craft and canneries there worked 
around the clock to care for cargoes. 


COCKTAIL — Fruit cocktail has been 
coming in for considerable attention of 
late, following the naming of formal 
opening prices in August. Prices in 
general are down somewhat from those 
of former lists, with several large 
operators quoting their featured brands 
at $1.30 for buffet, $2.17% for No. 303, 
$3.35 for No. 2%s and $12.30 for No. 10. 
Some lots of carryover stock are being 
moved at slightly lower prices to effect 
a cleanup. 


PEARS—Now that the harvesting of 
the Bartlett pear crop has virtually come 
to an end it is becoming apparent .that 
the output for the year will be rather 
smaller than early estimates indicated. 
This is attributed to the smaller size of 
the fruit in all growing districts. Late 
estimates place the total tonnage at 
somewhere between 375,00 and 380,000 
tons. Prices on No. 2%s fancy are very 
close to the $3.50 mark, with No. 10s 
moving at $12.25. In general, opening 
prices are being more generally adhered 
to than earlier in the season. 


PEACHES—A recent survey indicates 
that the freestone peach crop also fell 
below the early estimates. Here, too, the 
smaller size of the fruit is held respon- 
sible fcr the falling off in tonnage. Rain- 
fall last season was well below normal 
and while there was a heavy set of fruit 
it ran consistently to smaller size. The 
crop is now estimated at but silghtly 
above the 300,000 ton mark. Fancy No. 
2% halves have moved of late at $3.10- 
$3.15 for Elbertas, with featured brands 
commanding $3.25, and even more. There 
was a rather heavy carryover of this 
fruit into the 1959 season but sales have 
been made on an improved price basis 
in recent weeks, 
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TOMATOES—The pack of tomatoes in 
California is running consistently below 
that of last year to a corresponding date 
and the heavy rain that fell during the 
week suggests that the season may easily 
be a shorter one. The total tonnage de- 
livered to canners to September 12th 
totaled 1,036,426 tons, compared to 
1,091,934 tons to a corresponding date 
last year. Fancy tomatoes have been 
moving of late at about $2.60 for No. 
2%s and $1.80 for standards, but some 
canners are suggesting an early advance 
from these prices. 


DRY BEANS—The dry bean market 
has been a comparatively quiet one in re- 
cent weeks with harvesting of the new 
crop getting into full swing. The recent 
rain, an unusually heavy one for this 
time of the year, has done considerable 
damage and buyers have come into the 
field to make purchases of old crop and 
1959 beans of before-rain threshing. 


PUMPKIN — Some pumpkin of new 
pack is making its appearance on the 
market and shipments promise to become 
quite general in October. Some prices on 
new pack have made an appearance with 
a featured brand listed at $1.25 for No. 
303 and $1.80 for No. 2%s. Shipments 
have already been launched where distri- 
butors are in need of supplies. 


SARDINES—tThe sardine fishing sea- 
son has proved an unsatisfactory one so 
far this year and the canned pack is a 
light one. Last year the tonnage to 
September 17 amounted to 29,071 tons, 
but this year to a corresponding date it 
totaled but 2,566 tons. Most of the land- 
ings are at San Pedro, Monterey and San 
Francisco. Labor troubles account for 
the small catches. 


The sardine season in southern Calif- 
fornia opened officially on September ist 
but there has been no fishing done by the 
regular fleet to date, owing to a price 
dispute. Last year fishing started with a 
price of $60.00 a ton to fishermen, a price 
that dropped to $50.00‘a ton the following 
month. Again there is a dispute over 
prices. 


SALMON — The British Columbia 
canned salmon pack has been lagging 
behind the showing of recent years. For 
the season to September 5th the pack of 
all species totaled but 834,514 cases, 
against 1,645,837 cases to a corresponding 
date last year. Pink salmon accounted 
for 358,013 cases, sockeye salmon for 
288,671 cases, cohoes for 152,894 cases, 
and balance by springs, steelhead trout, 
bluebacks and chums. 


Salmon is in light supply in Pacific 
Coast markets, with strictly fancy 
Alaska red priced at $37.00 for No. 1 tall 
and halves at $25.00. Pink salmon is 
priced generally at $24.00 for No. 1 tall 
and $13.50 for halves, with chum talls 
moving at $21.00, the highest prices ever 
quoted here. 
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MARKET NEWS 


GULF SHRIMP PICTURE 
New Orleans, La., Sept. 16, 1959 


GENERAL — Following the return to 
normal volume production during the 
Spring and Summer there was consider- 
able speculation over the Fall pack which 
was by law scheduled to begin August 17. 
Prior to the actual start of the season it 
was generally expected that normal to 
above-normal volume production would 
take place. Subsequent events bore out 
the old adage “If you want to lie just 
talk about shrimp”. 


Many canners entered the Spring Pack 
with a carryover of higher cost shrimp 
from the ’58 pack, and even before the 
start of the Spring pack a downward 
price trend had begun. As production 
developed selling prices continued to 
decline for a while, then leveled off in 
June and remained fairly stable for a 
while. In anticipation of the Fall pack 
the general structure became disturbed. 
By the end of August prices were again 
becoming stable as it became evident 
that the anticipated production was miss- 
ing. A firming trend is becoming evident 
at this time. 


PRODUCTION — The Canned Shrimp 
pack during the first full month of this 
four-month Fall season has been ex- 
tremely light. Production during the 
period August 1 thru September 5 is run- 
ning behind the comparable period of 
previous years. Production for this 
period in thousands of standard cases for 
the past five years was: 1955—157.1; 
1956 — 156.4; 1957 — 88.3; 1958 — 108.6; 
1959—79.6. Larger sizes of shrimp have 
predominated, whereas the run of Small 
and Medium sized shrimp has not de- 
veloped. Just what will happen during 
the remaining three months of the pack- 
ing season is a matter for speculation. 
Not only must the shrimp supply be con- 
sidered but also possible effects of the 
steel strike. Either a shortage of steel 
plate or a strike by can manufacturer’s 
employees could restrict the pack regard- 
less of the available supply of shrimp. 


STOCKS — Canners stocks of most 
items except Tiny are adequate for im- 
mediate needs, however, low production 
during the Fall plus accelerated consump- 
tion of the lower priced items have acted 
to reduce supplies of these items to the 
point where a number of canners now re- 
port the supply situation as being very 
tight. 


LABELING—On September 17, 1959, 
revised Federal labeling regulations be- 
come operative. In brief, these require- 
ments call for a full declaration of in- 
gredients on labels of Canned Shrimp 
and a number of other food items. 


PANAMA SHRIMP 
September 17, 1959 


Eugene C. McGrath, President of the 
Pearl Island Shrimp Company in the 
Republic of Panama, has announced that 
this past week twelve of the company 
boats have been successfully fishing pink 
shrimp in deep waters off the Perlas 
Islands, in the so-called “off season.” 

While it has been known that pink 
shrimp exist in cold, deep water, they 
have not been found in commercial 
quantities before in Panama except dur- 
ing January, February and March known 
as “dry season”, when a combination of 
the Humboldt Current and the trade 
winds cause the Pacific waters of Panama 
to become colder close to shore. This 
condition makes the pink shrimp move in 
closer in greater concentrated numbers. 
However, catches made in the past week 
by the Panama shrimp company have 
been running as high as 4,500 lbs per 
boat. 


Part of this success is attributed to a 
system devised of dropping floating 
markers with small lights to indicate the 
area in which the shrimp are found. 
Since pink shrimp fishing is mostly done 
at night, it has formerly been difficult to 
stay on the beds once located. The float- 
ing markers constructed in the Pearl 
Island Company’s plant have proven 
their worth in maintaining the boats on 


the fishing grounds. A system of “double 
rig” (fishing with two nets) has also 
aided in the catch. 


The “pinks” being caught include all 
sizes, just as during the usual fishing 
period, which seemes to indicate that the 
shrimp are reproducing throughout the 
year in Panama, and that the present 
fishing would in no way affect next dry 
season’s catch. 


Shirmp is the Republic of Panama’s 
second largest export product, rating 
right after bananas. 


CROPS AND WEATHER 
(Continued from Page 9) 


the past week with the balance of the 
state remaining dry. 


DUPONT, IND., Sept. 14 — Tomato 
crop in the Southern part of the state is 
50 percent of last year. 


ELWOOD, IND., Sept. 21—Tomato 
vines have been dead in 75 percent of our 
fields since September 1. The freeze on 
Septmber 16 killd the vines that were 
still green and froze many of the toma- 
toes. Several plants have shut down and 
others will close by September 25. Some 
acreage yielded 10 tons per acre and some 
as low as 4 tons per acre. Average will 
probably be six to eight. Several tons 
per acre have been lost on account of 
sunburn and anthracnose. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 21—In the West- 
ern part of the state a killing frost 
finished beans and tomatoes, although 
they were pretty well through before the 
frost. Harvesting of tomatoes has slowed 
to a walk. Bean pack is just about com- 
pleted and corn packing is fast drawing 
to a close. Apple and grape packing has 
started in a small way and cabbage and 
beet harvesting is getting into fu]l swing 
with carrots not far behind. 


LITTLESTOWN, PA., Sept. 22 —. 
Tomato season just about over with pack 
50 percent of normal. Quality just fair. 
Seems like one of those off years. 


Just Mail a Card 


20S. GAY STREET, 


IT’S So Easy To Place 
A Classified Ad. 


With Your Message on it 
or Phone PLaza 2-2698 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Make It a 


ONE- 
MAN 
JOB 


Automatically unload and unscramble all size cans, 202-404 inclusive, with 
this one-man-operated combination. 
virtue. For complete information write or phone 190. 


Ask about the NEW—Shuttleworth CASE-PACKER, too. 
Designed by Canners for Canners. 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP., Warren, Indiana 


Gentle handling of bright cans is its 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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(Spot préces per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.45 
Mammoth 3.40 
Large 3.35 
Med. 3.20-3.25 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal............00« 3.00 
Large 2.90 
Med.-Smali 2.90 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.50 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
o. 8 02. 
No. 1 Pic. 
No. 300 2.15 
12.00-12.25 
BEANS, StrincLess, GREEN 
EAST 
Pe: 8-06... 1.05 
No. 8.50-9.00 
Gut, Gr., No. 303........1.30-1.35 
10 7.50-8.00 
No, 303 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
No. 10 6.25 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 


1.60-1.75 


No. 10 
Wax, 4 Wh., 3 sv., No. 303..—— 
No. 


No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Ex. Cut, No. 308........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mip-WEsT 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303. ....1.70-2.75 
No. 10 10.00-12.00 
Fey., Cut, No. -1,.25-1.35 
No. 10 00-8.00 
~ -1.15-1.30 
10 6. 75-7.75 
No. 6.25-6.50 
Wax, on Cut, 3 sv., 
1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
6.75-7.25 
SouTH 
Wh: Me. BOB 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303........ 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., No. 808 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 
Std., No. 303 
BLUE LAKES 
Fey., Vert. 3 sv., No. 
4 sv., 303° 
Fcy., Cut, 8.sv. “No. Tite 
No. 
No. 10 9.15 
Ex. Std. 45 
No. 8.25 
Std., Ne. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.25 
BEANS, LIMA 
EAST 
Small * 23 10 
10 12.25 
Median, No. 808 : 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 11.00 
Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh. 
No. 303 1.40 
Mip-WEstT 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 50 
No. 10 4.00 
No. 10 12.25 
11.00 
Bx Std Std, Gr. & W., No. 303........ 
BEETS 


Cut, Diced, 


Fey., sliced, No. 308 
Midwest, Fev., S1., 8 oz... 


No. 

No. 10 5.00 
Diced, No. 808 1,00 

No. 10 64.76 


CARROTS 
Kast, Fey., Diced, No. 308 ........ 1.00 
No. 10 6.00 
Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.00 
. No. 10 5.00 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
we K. & C.S. 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Shoepeg, 1.75 
No. 10 9.00-10.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.60 
MIDWEST 
No. 1.35-1.40 
No. 3 K 
No. 1 
Ex. Std., No 
No, 1 
Std., 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
1.50-1.60 
8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std., No. 303. 1.30-1.45 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Std., No. 303 — 
No. 10 — 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 


sv., 8 oz. 


BV., NO. BOB 1.10-1.15 
6.65 


o. 10 
Pod Run, No. 308..............1.05-1.10 
No. 10 


EAst SWEETS 

Fey., Pod Run, No. 303........1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.25 
1.15-1.25 
10 7.00-7.25 
std "No. 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.25 

MIDWEST ALASKAS 


1 sv., No. 30 
1 sv., No. 
2 sv., No. 
2 av., No, 
3 sv., No. 
No. 
Ex.;Std., 3 
-3 sv., No. 
3 No. 10...... 
4 sv., No. 10...... 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. . 
3 sv., No. 303 ... 


4 sv., No. 303 
Mip-WEstT SWEETS 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 303... we 8521.50 
No. 1 8.00-8.25 
Fey., 4 8V.. No. 808 1.25-1.35 
No. 7.50 
No. 7.50 
Ex. Sa. 3 sv., No. 303....1.30-1.8714 
No. 7.50-7.75 
10 -7.00 
Ungraded, No. 303. 17% 
No. 1 -7.00 
No. 10 6.50-6.65 
PUMPKIN 
Fey., - No. 1.57% 
5.50 
East, Fes. NOs BV 1.50-1.55 
No. 5.50-5.75 
Midwest, Fey., No. 808 .....+00001- 12% 
No, 10 


4.75-4.95 
Fey., No. 


00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


6.50-6.75 

o 2% 1.85 

No. 10 5.65 

Calif., Fey., No. 1.15-1.30 

No. 2% 1.60-1.70 

No. 10 4.50-5.00 

SWEET POTATOES 

No. 3, Sa. 2.20-2.25 

0. 2% 2.40-2.50 

No. 10 9.50-10.00 
TOMATOES 
TrI-STATES 


Fila., No. 303 1.20 
No. 21, 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 .... 6.75 

Mid-West, Fey., No. 1.40 
No. 303 1.70 
No. 2% 895 
No. 10 

No. 303 1.25-1.50 
2.25-2.50 
7.50-8.50 

Std., No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 

oO. 
0. 
Std., No. 303 1.22% 
o. 2% 1.80 
No. 10 6.50 

No. 10 6.50 

Texas, No. i. 16-1. 15 

Fey., 14 1,50 

10 8.50-9.25 

Mid- West, Fey., 14 oz. ........1.65-1.70 

No. 10 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

Calif., Fey., 96/6 oz 6.60 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%..8.00-11.25 

Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26 %o 0.88 85 
No. 10 (per 


TOMATO PURE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303 
1. 521%, 
6.00-7.00 


No. 10 
Fey., 1.045, 


Ma, "Fer. 1.045, No. 1.... 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. -1.30-1.35 
7.00-7.25 
Std., = 303. 1.20 
No. 
Calif. 
8.25-8.50 
(East) 
SL, No. 10 8.00-8.25 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2% 4.00 
o. 10 
No. 10 
Std., No. 2% 
No. 10 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2% ....... 
No. 10 
BLUEBERRIES 
No. 800 B/S 
No. 10, Water 
R.S.P., No. 308 ........ 1.70-1.75 
No, 1 10.25-10.75 
Fes No, 2M 
20.75 
Ne 2% . 
No. 10 19.45 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 


2.17% 


No. 10 

Choice, NO, 808 00-2. 
No, 2% 8.15 
No, 10 11.88 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 


No. 303 2.85 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling Fey., No. 303.........1.85 
2.75 
10.00 
2% 50 
Ne 10 9.25-9.50 
Std., No. 303 
2 2.30 
10 8.65 
Choice, Ne" 2.85 
“No. 10 10.35 
PEARS 
FOG GOB 2.15-2.25 
No. 2% 3.4 
No. 10 12.25-12.75 
Choice, No, 303 2.05 
3.10-3.15 
10 11.50 
Std., No. 303 1.85 
2% 2.75 
No. 10 10.50 


PINEAPPLE—Per case (Toll 
& Wfzge. extra) 


Hawaiian, Fey., S]., 
24/2% 
6/10 7.00- 
Crushed, 24/2 5.40 
24/2% 6.70 
6/10 5.75 
Choice, SI., 24/2 5.20 
24/2% 6.65 
6/10 6.65 
Std., Half Slices, 
24/2% 6.35 
6/10 5.90 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
1.60 
No. 2% 2.30 
No. 7.50 
Choice,” No 1.50 
No. 2% 2.05 
No. 10 7.00 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.60 
CITRUS 
46 oz. 
GRAPEFRUIT 
1.124%-1.17% 
46 072. 2.55 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.80 
46 4.30 
Frozen, 6 oz. — 
2 oz. — 
82 oz. 
PINEAPPLE—Per Case 
Hawaiian, Fey., 24/2......... 
12/46 oz. 2.35 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 
2.20-2.35 
46 oz. 2.15 
No. 10 4.50 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T........... 36.00-37.00 
24.00-25.00 
’s 17.50 
P.S. Socekye. 24.00-25.00 
13.50 
Chum, Tall, No. 
0 


SARDINES—Per Case 
Calif., Ovals, 24/1'S 

Ovals, 48/1’s ........ 
Maine, 4% Oil Keyless . 
¥\% Oil Key Carton 


SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz, 
Jumbo 


6.00 

Large 5.50 

Medium 

Small 0-4.50 

Broken 4.00 
TUNA—Per Case 

White Meat, 4.80 


Fey., Meat, -10.26-10.75 
Chun 9.25 
Grated” 7,09 


Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303 ....1.40-1.50 


